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For Friends’ Review. 


OUR INHERITANCE. 


“He shall choose our inheritance for us.”’ 
Palm xlvii. 4. Our forefathers in the truth have 
bequeathed to usa glorious inheritance, a patri- 
mony of inestimable value. In it they do not give 
an indefeasible title, but that it may be transmitted 
unimpaired in perpetuity toall coming generations. 
This appears the more reasonable because this in- 
heritance did not accrue to them through any con- 
vance or exertion of their own, but they also 
received it by bequest, which they happily found 
txecuted and registered in an old book—the Bible 
~bysupreme Authority ,even the Creator and Gover- 
tor of the world. It was published or proclaimed at 
the earliest moment when man unhappily had 
armed that he had needs which in himself he had 
to inherent power to supply; and it was so com- 
Mehensive in its character as to be available to 
meet all those needs, and though thus adapted to 
the highest purposes of man, and though Fox and 

iS associates found the church in a measure the- 
retically sound in faith, yet, as they apprehended, 
was practically at fault in many important particu- 
ats, both in theory and practice, which they believed 
nthe light of the Lord they were given to see, and 

titwas His good pleasure to raise them up to 

mect, They found the spirituality of the Gospel, ! 


its very marrow and life to a very large extent ig- 
nored or misapprehended. And hence though they 
did not profess to have received a revelation of any 
new truths, their plain preaching of the old apos- 
tolic doctrine of a whole Gospel in demonstration 
of the Spirit and with power, and declaring the 
indispensable necessity of its practical application 
to every day life in the experience of every child of 
God, to achurch slumbering in the fascinating 
charms of outward display, satisfied with the re- 
generating power of ceremonial washings and other 
obsolete usages, this doubtless seemed like a con- 
ceited attempt to foist upon the world a revelation 
of a new Gospel. Hence the fruitless attempt to 
strangle this needed proclamation of the old Gos- 
pel at its very birth. The teaching of Fox was 
that man in his unregenerate state was dead in sin 
and could only be awakened into life by the voice 
of the Son of God revealed to the mind, that he was 
so enveloped in darkness that he could only appre- 
hend spiritual truth, though plainly revealed in 
holy Scripture, as he is illuminated by a ray of light 
emanating from the source of all Spiritual light. 
(John i. 4—9; I John v. 9.) That Christ is Head 
over all things to the church and through the Spirit 
of truth the sure director of its individual members. 
That in Gospel times no mere ceremonial obser- 
vance had any right place in that worship which to be 
acceptable must be spiritually performed. That 
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each member of the body—the church—had its own 
function, their separate duties to perform, and that 
these could only be rightly performed as they had 
direct reference to the honor and glory of the ever 
living Head, that they were in no sense a subject of 
barter, nor could they be acceptably performed, con- 
ditioned upon any outward consideration. And it 
need be no marvel that in the then state of the 
church such teaching should {have been regarded 
as of old an attempt “to turn the world upside 
down.” Now though it is thankfully admitted that 
in the church at large there is theoretically an ap- 
proximation to these truths, yet there is apparently 
still retained so much of the old leaven of doubt, 
that even the clergy in their manifestations dare 
not so far acknowledge the present Headship of 
Christ as to ‘‘ trust in the Lord with all their hearts 
and lean not to their own understandings.”’ Also 
the retention of those ceremonies, confessedly non- 
essential, as having some supposed connection as 
adjuncts to the worship of God, would seem most 
effectually to prevent what is most desirable, a 
closer union of the various branches of the 
church. They waste much valuable time in efforts 
to defend some supposed necessary position as to 
the form or mode of celebrating these rites; thus 
spending labor for that which satisfies not, because 
furnishing no spiritual food for the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. And while it is to be re- 
gretted that these hindrances to a closer union 
should continue to be fostered by the church, there 
is evidence that in spite of every drawback there is 
an actual drawing together of the various religious 
bodies in sympathy and work. And while it is 
pleasant to notice the laudable zeal being put forth 
by almost every branch of the church for the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and especially 
so in watching the almost apostolic missionary enter- 
prise of Bishop Taylor in Africa, still it does not need 
a very critical acquaintance with the whole machinery 
of modern churches as popularly conducted, the 
almost theatrical character of some of the perfor- 
mances, the more than questionable means often 
resorted to to raise funds for carrying on the work, to 
satisty every thoughtful mind that there is as much 
need now of unfurling aloft the old banner of Qua- 
kerism as at any period of our history. The per- 
petuation of the useless formulas of judicial oaths, 
and the continued practice of war, acquiesced in by 
nearly every branch of the church, indicates that 
the multitude of prayers daily offered for the speedy 
arrival of the universal reign of the Prince of Peace 
are much too formal, and can scarcely be regarded 
as welling up from the fountain of life in the heart 
softened as it only can be by the love of the dear 
Master, breathing peace on earth and good will to 
men. Moreover, there is still need of the old testi- 
mony to the entirely spiritual character of Gospel 
worship: That it cannot be performed by proxy 
or a paid substitute. To this point much of the 
labor of the early Friends was directed, and I have 
ever thought it was in best wisdom they discovered 
that true worship could be performed without 
words, that its grand simplicity was its greatest 


beauty; simply the homage of the individual soy} 
offered under a deep sense of its own obligation to its 
Creator and Preserver. And it was a most dignified 
testimony to the great central truth that God can only 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and thus promi. 
nently testifying to the Headship of Christ ang 
priesthood of believers. Their system of worship 
does not appear to have been the work of premedi- 
tation, but spontaneous, if I may so speak, growi 
directly out of their view that Christianity in alj 
its phases was distinguished by the fact that it was 
not ceremonial but spiritual. 

Hence it followed that in their public worship a 
season of prayertul silent waiting as its foundation 
was a natural sequence. And while it is discover. 
able that other branches of the church are gradu. 
ally finding the advantages of these seasons of 
waiting in prayerful silence in their worship, it is 
much to be regretted that this most salutary service 
should be losing its hold upon professed Quakers, 
and that in some places such are found seeking a 
substitute in opening religious exercises by the use 
of Bible reading, the hymn and note books. The 
use of the former would be unobjectionable, could 
it be restricted so as to harmonize with our views 
of privilege and duty, consisting as these do in at 
all times conforming to the immediate promptings 
of the living Head and Director of His people. 
Personal observation would seem to indicate that 
the use of the latter really has no right place ina 
worshipping assembly of Friends; that it has no 
tendency to intensify and deepen the spirit of de- 
votion, which should be, on these occasions, the 
paramount object of every public act. Artificial 
music, whether instrumental or vocal, as an adjunct 
to worship—as appears to the writer—can never 
harmonize with Quakerism, but must necessarily, 
by the consistent Friend, be held to occupy a com- 
mon ground with the prayer book, and the printed 
or written sermon. Every objection that would 
apply to the two latter in preaching and prayer 
would with still greater force apply to the use of 
the former in praise. Music is so fascinating in its 
charms that it will not brook control. I believe 
this has been the experience of every branch of the 
church in which it has been cultivated. Not willing 
to accept a secondary position, it forces its way t0 
the front and claims no inconsiderable portion of 
the time allotted to public worship. Not satisfied 
with this monopoly, not content with enlisting in 
its interest that portion of the congregation which 
can sing with grace in the heart, but because it has 
its very conception, birth, and growth in humad 
genius, it proceeds to press into its service that 
human element wherever found, without special 
reference to the moral or religious condition of 
those whose aid is evoked for the work. 
single objection should be fatal to the system, 
proving as it does its paternity. It must bec 
to every Christian mind that the unconverted 
in bondage fo sin can no more acceptably sing the 
Lord’s song today than could the Jews of old, 
with their harps hung upon the willows, sitting by 
the waters of Babylon. The term singing, as 
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in the Bible, 1s a very broad one, and its practical 
application capable of strange misconceptions; as 
yill readily be seen by reference to the various songs 
of thanksgiving and praise recorded in the Bible, 
compared with the ideas attached to this service at 
the present time. This term is applied to rocks, 
trees, mountains, hills and valleys. ‘‘ The moun- 
tains and the hills shall break forth before me with 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.’ From which it would appear that every 

of God’s creation, while doing His will, is at 
the same time celebrating His praise. The further 

it of this subject would furnish no pleasure to 
the writer, as his only wish is to see Friends har- 
moniously using their patrimony in accordance 
with the evident wish of the Donor. He still hopes 
the future of this church will, from every stand- 
point, realize the mistakes of the present, when all 
crude speculations, beth in theory and practice, as 
relates to theology and methods of working inci- 
dent to the present period in our history, will 
give place to the actualities of an earlier date ; 
when a united church, conscious of the weakness 
out of which it desires to arise, and with a laudable 
val rightly to use the chosen inheritance com- 
mitted to their trust, even with one heart and one 
mind all will lift up their eyes to the hills from 
whence cometh help, remembering that *¢ it is not 
in man that walketh to direct his steps ;”’ and, with 
Christian boldness, and in the meekness of Moses, 
the patience of David, and filled with the wrestling 
spirit of Jacob, will unitedly approach the unslum- 
bering Shepherd of Israel, conscious of our many 
infirmities, that He may be pleased to grant us in 
His own time a fresh baptism of power to work, 
that we may so improve upon our goodly inherit- 
ance as to see our church once again—as at the 
beginning—coming up as from the washing pool, 
none barren or unfruitful, even as from the wilder- 
ness, leaning upon her beloved, ‘‘ Fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 


ners,’? THomas CLARK. 
Grafton, Ontario, Canada. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


The Editor of the (London) Friend, remarking 
upon some interesting statistics published by John 
8, Rowntree a few months ago, observes that they 
thow a net increase of membership in London 
Yearly Meeting, during twenty-five years, of 1739. 
He adds : 

“When our meetings for worship from year to 
year are composed almost exclusively of our own 
members, it is clear that we are wanting in at- 
ttactive power ; that the service rendered to God 
in these meetings does not draw those outside us to 
Christ. If this were to be the case throughout the 

ciety, it would, to most minds, conclusively prove 
tither that our principles were very faulty, or that 
We were neglecting our proper work. Happily the 

nn which records the number of attenders of 
meetings not in membership shows an almost inva- 
annual increase. In 1861 there were 3,190 


to 317 meetings, or an average of ten toeach. In 
1885 there were 5,712 to the same number of 
meetings, or eighteen to each. And when we re- 
member that from these ‘attenders’ more than 
5,000 have been received into membership during 
the twenty-five years, we may safely affirm that the 
attractive power of the Society has increased three- 
fold during this period. Surely we may speak of 
this as a decided mark of sound progress, though 
certainly nothing to boast of; for what does it 
amount to? Only this, that every adult member 
of our Society has been able, during twenty-five 
years, to induce one person to become a frequent 
attender of our meetings for worship. If this is all, 
is it not clear that there is yet abundant room for a 
manifold increase of attractive power? But is it 
all? Let us examine our table further. 

““The last four columns refer to our First-day 
Schools. These include Ireland as well as Great 
Britain ; but this will not interfere with the object 
we have in view. In each column highly satisfac- 
tory progress is reported. The number of meetings 
in connection with which schools have been es- 
tablished has increased from 61 to 103 ; the number 
of schools has more than doubled, so also has the 
number of teachers; whilst that of the scholars, 
sixty-four per cent. of whom are adults, has almost 
quadrupled, and is nearly twice the number of all 
members—men, women, and children, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. We rejoice in accepting this- 
as very striking additional evidence of the in- 
creasing influence of the Society on those outside 
its communion. In almost every case it is, we be- 
lieve, from what are called the working classes that 
the schools are supplied ; and in hundreds, or even 
thousands of instances, those who were sinking to 
a low state of degradation have been raised thereby, 
certainly to comfort and respectability, and often, 
we believe, to a bright hope of eternal life. It is 
clear that the attractive power possessed by the 
Society has increased much more than appears by 
the official record of members and ‘ attenders.’ 
We must observe, however, that it is an attractive 
power which leads many to a new life, but only a. 
few to our meetings for worship, and to registered’ 
fellowship with us. Is this as it should be? At 
first sight it certainly seems to indicate something 
wrong, either in the past or the present, or both ; 
but need it cause us any present uneasiness? We 
think not. 

‘«Tt has often been said that her First-day schools 
have saved the Society of Friends in Great Britain, 
and we never felt the force of this so much as now. 
Can we for a moment suppose that amy increase of 
membership would have taken place during the last ° 
twenty-five years, if it had not been for them? If 
they had not afforded to our young men and women 
an open sphere for the exercise of their religious 
instincts, would not a great number of our teachers 
have left us long ago? Have not a large portion 
of the ‘attenders’ of our meetings been drawn 
from the scholars? Have not most of the mission 
meetings which form another important branch of 
‘outside’ work, been closely connected with the 
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‘First-day schools ? and are they not carried on with 
the same care to avoid sectarianism, and to preach, 
not our principles, but Christ ? 

‘¢ Looking at the result, we cannot but regard it 
as a striking example of the truth of our Lord’s 
words to His disciples when applied to ecclesiastical 
bodies: ‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; 
but whosoever will lose his life for My sake, the 
same shall save it.’ So long as the main care of 
the Society was directed towards itself—to the 
preservation of its own life and principles—it 
steadily dwindled ; but in proportion as it has lost 
sight of itself and with true and earnest purpose has 
devoted its energies to the service of Christ and the 
advancement of His Kingdom in the world, its own 
life has healthily progressed.” 


—————.- ewe © 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN BURMAH, 


NOTES OF A LECTURE* BY ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER. 

The ideas of the Burmese in regard to urano- 
graphy and the formation of our earth, are widely 
different from those taught in our schools. They 
believe that the earth contains one mountain, four 
islands, and seven seas—being in the shape of a 
barrel, and floating in mid ocean. Also, that it 
stands upon three feet, made respectively of a dia- 
mond, carbuncle and ruby, these latter resting 
upon a serpent, the base of which is unknown. 
They teach that in some parts of the world the 
races of men were incapable of further develop- 
ment, but that, through long ages, Buddha, their 
deity, called ‘‘the enlightened one,’’ was per- 
fected, requiring for this purpose 880 cycles, or 
74 billions of years,a period of time that will 
amply satisfy the demands of geology. They claim 
that Burmah is the most important land on the 
globe—that England is of little account, and 
America almost unknown to their nation—the lat- 
ter being made, as they say, by Belu, their imper- 
sonation of the evil one, who formed it from mud 
which he took from the bottom of the seven seas. 
The natives declare that the sun rises first on Bur- 
mah, it being the most favored country on the 
globe. 

So fixed are these people in their modes of 
thinking and working, that when a British govern- 
ment contractor shipped a load of wheelbarrows, 
to be used in making embankments, the laborers, 
after filling them with dirt, carried both the barrow 
and earth on their heads, according to their time- 
worn custom. 

Smoking is universal, even the children being 
brought up in the practice almost from infancy. 
The invariable answer to those who would intro- 
duce anything new is, ‘‘ It is not our custom—our 
fathers did not do so.’? They think that theirs is 
the best and wisest nation. In this particular they 
sadly need instruction through missionaries pointing 
them to the source of true wisdom, and leading 
them up to a higher plane of civilization and re- 


*In Friends’ Institute Course, Philadelphia, 1887. 
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ligion. Yet they show many excellent traits, ang 
hospitality to every one is a national characteristic 
In proof of this, along the highways wells are qj 
for the convenience of travellers, and sometimes, 
where no water is found, the peasants will ca 
daily supplies for miles and store it in jars for the 
thirsty passer-by. In that sultry land one mayal. 
most realize the pangs of Tantalus of old. On on 
occasion the lecturer, being almost overcome with 
thirst, noticed where a tiger had sought for drink 
by clawing into the glistening sand, and followi 
his example, he also found a supply. Never after 
would he raise his rifle to destroy a beast who had 
thus taught him a lesson. These so-called heathen 
show good judgment in regard to teachers and others 
sent to them by Christian nations. ‘‘ Do not waste 
your time on us,” say they, ‘* by sending us any 
but the wise and good. We want no drunken cap. 
tains, sailors, merchants, or any such poor speci. 
mens here.”’ 

One will soon notice that there are four classes, 
distinguished respectively by their dresses or jackets 
of white silk and bright colors, entirely white, 
gray, and striped. The same traits of character 
are found in all, but with more or less intelligence. 
The Burman race is superior to the Hindoo in siz 
and strength. The lecturer’s heavy rifle, over five 
feet in length, was handled easily by the former, 
but was more than a match for the other. 


The language of the race is liquid and flowing, 
although there are some harsh consonants. The 
Peguans and Karens were originally free, but now 
form the slave class. It is an interesting study to 
note the migration of races, their intermingling 
with one another, carrying with them their social 
habits, style of dress, and their language unchanged. 
From Central Asia the Mongolian race flowed east- 
ward and southward, the latter as far downas the 
Andaman islands, now inhabited by the rudest 
savages, whom the Burmese speak of as having 4 
jet black skin, projecting lower jaw, red eyes and 
teeth several feet long. Such, too, was their de 
scription 3000 years ago. 

The Emperor boasts of seventy-one titles. All 
official and some private papers transmitted to him 
must include them all. They bear the stamp of 
vanity and despotic rule. Accession to the throne 
seems to obliterate every good trait of character in 
the monarch. The last ruler, Theebaw, now de 
throned by British power, was one of the most 
cruel, bloodthirsty and desperate sovereigns 00 
record. Having had some pits dug for posts for 
his new palace, a young girl was thrown into each 
one, and beams weighing two or more tons thrust 
down upon the poor victim, thus literally laying 
the foundation in blood. a 

The birth of a boy is hailed with rejoicing, but 
the advent of a girl is a matter of indifference 0 
perhaps an occasion for grief. ‘‘ What have I done, 
cries the Burmese mother, ‘‘ that I should be pun: 
ished by having a daughter? Let it die—it is only 
agirl!’? In the case of a boy friends and neigh- 
bors are invited to a feast, players on instromte 
(nof musicians) enliven -the neighborhood w! 
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horns, gongs, and drums, and merry groups as- 
gmble, conspicuous by their knotted hair and 
white turbans, to congratulate the happy father 
aod tell him how much the new comer resembles 
him. A curious custom among these people is, that 
achild born on the first day of the week must have 
the sound of o in his name—if on the second day, 
quay—signifying dog—on the third, sen or saz, 
hair—on the fourth, me, pretty; fifth, dah, father ; 
ixth, 4fo, learning; seventh, zoo, resembling his 

father. ‘Those born on a particular day must 
never eat certain kinds of fish. On stated months 
gme varieties of medicine must be avoided, even 
if they are needed in case of sickness, 

As there are no almanacs, the divisions of time 
we varying. Twelve to fifteen months make a 
year, according to royal decree. 

Not unfrequently, inconvenient or ludicrous mis- 
takes occur in taking account of time. On one oc 
casion, the speaker having made arrangements for 
religious services on a Sabbath day, was greatly an- 
noyed by parties in high glee and making discordant 
noises. On inquiry he learned that they had kept 
scred the previous day and were sure of their reck- 
oning. 

Education always begins in the monasteries, 
where the boy assumes another name and dons the 
yellow robe of the priesthood. He may remain one 
day or his life-time. The instruction consists in 
learning by rote three volumes of moral aphorisms. 
Some acquire great proficiency in this practice, so 
much so, that itis related of one man that he could 
In their sacred 


repeat 300,000 lines of poetry. 
books no science is found. 

_ The style of courtship d.ffers materially from that 
Inuse among us. The young man must take a male 
companion with him when he visits the object of 
his love, and she; too, must have a female friend 


ather side. If these precautions are not observed, 
the lover is banished at once. The marriage cere- 
mony is very simple. The groom feeds the bride 
with morsels of rice, and she in turn performs the 
same act for him. After this they never eat to- 
gether. Family jars are rare, but if the parties 
agree to separate, without resorting to courts or 
lawyers, a lighted candle is placed on an open ver- 
andah exposed to public gaze, before each, and the 
one whose light first goes out is divorced and de- 
parts, leaving all the property to the other. 


The Burmese are so mirthful in their daily lives, 
that they have been styled the Irish of the East. 
Bat, with them the prospect of death is dark and 
gloomy, the only hope that animates them being 
tat of reaching, after long ages, Nirvana or un- 
Consciousness of existence, after passing through 
Yatlous transmigrations. Said a poor native, near 
hisend, «J hope not to be a horse, to be beaten 
o starved, or worked to death, but rather, a dog, 
that Imay live an easy life !’’ 

Buddha, whose original name was Gautama, was 

™ in Benares in the sixth century B.C. In 
a to apply himself more closely to a religious 
ife, he left his wife. During thirty years of retire- 
ment he prepared many maxims and rules of con- 


duct, and died at the age of eighty-four, leaving his 
seven followers to promulgate them dmong the 
Eastern nations. In them he expressly directs that 
none should worship him as a deity in after time. 

Some of the religious maxims of Buddhism are 
identical with those of the Decalogue, viz.: ‘* Thou 
shalt not kill, steal, or commit adultery.’’ To these 
they add, ‘‘ Thou shalt not lie, eat nor drink to in- 
toxication.’’ Theseare binding rules on 400,000,000 
of people. As an instance of their observance of 
prohibition, when a treaty of commerce between 
the United States and Siam was before Congress, 
the foreign commissioners refused, tor two years, to 
sign it, until the manufacture, importation and 
use of alcoholic liquors in their own land was posi- 
tively forbidden. 

The figure of Buddha, of various sizes, and in a 
sitting position, is the only one used in their reli- 
gious observances, it being worshiped solely by the 
lower classes. Although various prostrations and 
prayers are made before the image, with hands 
clasped over the forehead, they do not claim any 
divine power in the idol, regarding it merely as a 
visible type to stimulate devotion, and not as an 
object of adoration. While believing that religion 
is a system of debit and credit, they maintain that 
one sin, willingly committed, cannot be atoned for 
by a whole life of morality. 

It is a popular belief among Buddhists that there 
will come a great religious revolution, during which 
the present systems will be abolished and a new 
form of worship be established. A striking part of 
their devotional exercises as the people throng to 
the pagodas consists in beating small metal gongs, 
whose musical tones ring and echo all around, call- 
ing the faithful tothe place of prayer. This of 
itself is deemed an act of devotion by these be- 
nighted but conscientious nations. 

Such are a few of the traits of these people. 
Surely, when we consider our own land, so blessed 
with the privileges of the Gospel, it were well for 
us to give of our abundance towards its extension 
among them, remembering the command of our 
Saviour to His disciples, to hand ont the miracu- 
lous supply to the famishing multitudes. Let us 
seek to know more of our distant brethren, that we 
may impart to them our knowledge of the bread of 
life, and thereby receive grea'er blessing from the 
hand Divine. J. C. 


From The Gospel In All Lands. 
A LETTER FROM ITALY. 


On Monday, Februray 7th, in company with 
Rev. Sig. Cruciani, I visited the little country town 
of Cavezzo, which is about one hour’s ride from 
the city of Modena. 

We went there in answer'to a Macedonian cry 
from a few believers in that little town. 

At the station we were met by two earnest en- 
thusiastic Christians, one ripe in years and the 
other a young man; from them we learned that 
there were four men, a blacksmith and his son, a 
shoemaker and his son in law, with their families, 
who desired the privileges of the Gospel, and were 
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ready to do all in their power to sustain a service, 
if a preacher could be sent to them once a week. 

After meeting these people and seeing their in- 
telligence and earnestness, we determined to begin 
by having one preaching service a week, which Sig. 
Cruciani, our pastor at Modena, will sustain. 

It seemed very strange to find, in the somewhat 
isolated little town, those who were so desirous of 
the simple privileges of the Gospel. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of interest to learn in what manner 
or through what means the true light had reached 
them. The town lay about a mile and a half from 
the railroad. While we were walking that distance 
the young man related to me, in our conversation, 
the following facts in regard to his own experience, 
-and the coming of the light of the Gospel to Ca- 
veZZO: 

In a distant town, about six years before, a 
Christian friend gave him two books to read. He 
saw at once that they were Protestant books and 
he did not care to read them. However he carried 
them home. After nearly a year had passed he 
remembered that he had never returned the books 
to their owner. He sought them, but in vain. He 
asked his mother where they were; she reproved 
him for having such blasphemous books in his pos- 
session and said that they had been consigned to 
the care of the priest. 

Some time later, while he was in the priest’s 
house at work, he found these very books, and 
without saying a word to the priest he took them 
away. Now he was curious enough to read them. 
One refuted the doctrines of the Romish Church, 
while the other pointed to Jesus as the Saviour from 
sin. The light of the Divine Spirit was present to 
reveal to him the truth. 

He then procured a Bible, found his way to a 
neighboring town where there was an Evangelical 
Church, and has ever since allied himself with the 
company of true believers. He married a young 
girl of Cavezzo, came there to live and began at 
once to preach Jesus in the public places and among 
his friends. Verily, God is with His Word! 

WILLIAM Burr. 





















total, if the fund reaches $200,000. When it js 
considered that other educational institutions haye 
endowments amounting to millions, this seems q 
very modest beginning. It is hoped that several 
wi!l contribute large sums,—$3000 will endow a 
scholarship—at the same time we wish to ur 
upon those uf moderate means the importance of 
not neglecting to send such contributions as they 
can. If all who have received personal benefit 
from D. L. Moody, either by personal contact or 
through his words spoken and written, who are 
able to give sums ranging from one dollar to one 
hendred dollars were to respond at once to this 
request, more than $200,000 could easily be se- 
cured. 

Contributions or pledges, payable at any time 
during 1887, may be sent to D. L. Moody, at North- 
field, Mass., or to James Talcott, the Treasurer of 
this Fund, 108 Franklin St., New York City. 


oe 








From a Circular, 
THE WORLD’S SABBATH OBSERVANCE 
PRAYER MEETING. UNION, 

Composed of representatives from all Christen- 
dom, in its annual call to a week of prayer in April, 
which they publish in fourteen languages, sets forth 
the following subjects for prayer for 1887, which 
are endorsed by similar societies in this country: 


I. That all who are now compelled to labor on 
the Lord’s Day may have rest; and that all who 
have rest, or who may obtain it, may spend the day 
in serving God. 

The number of persons who labor on the Lord's 
Day is very great; but greater still®is the number 
of those who, being released from work, spend the 
day in worldly pleasure. May all who have relief 
from secular employments on the Day of Rest 
henceforth spend it in the fear of God, and scrupu- 
lously avoid what would cause unnecessary labor to 
others. 

Read Isaiah lviii. 13, 14; Jeremiah xvii. 19—27 
Acts xiii. 42—52 ; Acts xx. 7—13. 

II. That the Editors of the secular press may be 
led to use their great influence in favor of the sacred 
keeping of the Lord’s Day. 

The power of the press is immense, and it is 
deeply to be regretted that this power is so largely 
employed against the Sabbath. Prayer should 
ascend that conductors of the press would cease to 
create the large amount of labor that is now carried 
on in many of their printing offices on the Lord’s 
Day. 

Read Isaiah lvi. :—8 ; Deuteronomy v. 12—15; 
II Chronicles xxxvi. 1522; Hebrews iv. 4—16. 

III. That a special blessing may rest on efforts 
which are being made, in several nations, to secure 
Sabbath rest in the post-offices. 

Post-office work is one of the oldest and most 
extensive forms of Sabbath profanation. Guilt rests 
on the Christians of every land who do not put 
forth their utmost efforts, and who do not present 
most fervent supplications that such wide-spread 
Sabbath profanation may speedily cease. 


_—__*oo— 


D. L. MOODY’S BIRTHDAY TESTIMONIAL. 





Several weeks ago we referred to the plan now 
on foot to endow these schools by means of a Me- 
morial Fund raised during this semi-centennial year 
of D. L. Moody’s life, as a fitting celebration of 
his fiftieth birthday, 1887. 

The Committee having this matter in charge has 
already received many responses, aggregating near- 
ly $40,000. 

Several friends have sent in contributions of one 
hundred dollars, a few of five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars and some of even larger sums ; a large 
number of contributions have been received, rang- 
ing from one to one hundred dollars. Many indi- 
cate they will yet be heard from favorably, know- 
ing that gifts are receivable at any time during the 
year. It was-thought that at least $100,000 might 
be secured. One friend offers five per cent. of the 
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Read Nehemiah xiii. 15-22; Luke iv. 16—20; 
Ezekiel xx. 12—24 ; Revelation i. ro—z20. 

IV. That all places for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and all shops, which may anywhere be 
open on the Lord’s Day, may be closed, and that 
civil authorities may enforce the laws which exist 
for the observance of that day. 

Unceasing prayer must be offered that open sa- 
loons and every other form of evil may disappear ; 
that all associations for promoting the rest and 
sanctity of the Holy Day. may be greatly helped in 
their efforts, and that many souls may be converted 
to Christ through the blessing of the Spirit on the 
removal of those obstacles that greatly hinder men 
from coming to a knowledge of the truth. 

Read Romans xiii. t—6; Amos viii. 4—10; 
Ephesians vi. 1—g9 ; Psalm xcii. 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE SALOON KEEPERS and their backers, of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, have seen the handwriting 
on the wall and know that their hour is come. The 
mayor has issued a proclamation that the SALOONS 
musT GO. Public sentiment has veered round; a 
Law and Order League, composed of the promi- 
nent business men, has been formed; the women 
are organizing for a strong campaign at the coming 
city election ; the passage of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Bill is a foregone conclusion, bringing with it 
acriminal court for Leavenworth. No wonder the 
mayor thought it time to yield. He did not do it 
very gracefully, for the preamble of his proclama- 
tion is a declaration of his anti-prohibition prin- 
ciples. — Union Signal. 


RUM AND WAGE EARNERS.— Fourteen States have 
Bureaus of Statistics of Labor, the oldest being that 
of Massachusetts, which, under the management of 
a statistician of ability and experience, the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, has contributed immensely to 
the facilities for the study of various social and in- 
dustrial problems. The Massachusetts Bureau was 
established in 1869; but the bureaus 1n six of the 
fourteen States date from 1883 and 1884. It is to 
be hoped that other States will establish bureaus at 
as early a day as possible. It costs but little com- 
paratively to sustain them; and the facts and sta- 
tistics which they can Jather, arrange and print in 
annual reports would be of incalculable value to 
legislators, and to all students of social and econom- 
ical questions. Much of the legislation which is 
being put upon the statute books deals either di- 
rectly or indirectly with such questions, and is too 
often based upon unsupported theories rather than 
well-ascertained facts. No State can readily afford 
to be without a Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industry. 

We have been looking over the seventh annual 
teport of the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor and Industries, and have been specially im- 
pressed with a chapter concerning the condition of 
Wwage-earners, and how it can be improved. The 
chapter is made up of passages from letters of in- 
dividual workmen and others, and is very inter- 


esting as well as instructive. Various industries 
are represented, much information is given, and not 
a few striking suggestions are offered. Rum ap- 
pears in a large number of cases as the fruitful 
cause of material, physical, social and moral deteri- 
oration, and Prohibition, total abstinence, local 
option and moderation are named as the most effi- 
cient remedies, according to the personal view of 
the writer. We quote some of the sentences, first 
as to the cause: 


‘* Whisky and beer are the great obstacles here.’’ 

‘« Intemperance is the cause of very much wretch- 
edness in our families.”’ 

‘* The greatest evil is strong drink.” 

‘*Our morals here are low on account of rum.” 

‘¢ Many of the hands drink to excess.”’ 

‘« The liquor traffic has a bad effect on our 
trade.” 

‘¢ Strong drink injures a great many of us.” 

‘* Morality would be good except for drunken- 
ness.’’ 

‘Too large a portion of our wages go to the 
sellers of rum and beer.’’ 

‘‘Drunkenness is the bane of the working 
classes.”’ 

‘* Many of our men love beer more than. their 
families.” 

‘¢ Drink is the workingman’s curse.”’ 

‘¢ Tobacco and liquor are a great injury.” 

‘« Except for beer and whisky, we are very moral.”’ 

‘¢Rum does much to lower us.’’ 

‘*Workingmen drink too much for their owu 
good.’’ 

‘¢ Rum and beer are our great enemies.” 

‘¢Our condition is much lower than it should 
be. This results principally from the use of liquor 
and from ignorance.”’ 

‘¢ Much immorality—whisky is at the bottom.” 

‘‘Ignorance and intemperance are the chief 
causes which prevent us from improving.’’ 

‘¢ Intemperance is the great vice of the painters.”’ 

As to the remedy, the following suggestions are 
made : 

‘* Laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
liquor would improve the workingman’s condition.”’ 

‘¢ Local option has improved our condition.” 

‘¢ A prohibitory law would do much for our im- 
provement.” 

‘¢ The liquor traffic has a bad effect on trade; 
prohibition would do good.”’ 

‘¢ Prohibition is needed.”’ 

‘¢ Should drink less.” 

‘¢ Total abstinence.” 

‘*Men should not spend so much time in sa- 
loons.’’ 

‘¢We must have a prohibitory law before our 
condition is much bettered.” 

‘¢ The shoemakers of Newark must have a better 
organization, if they are ever to improve; also 
less breweries and saloons.” 

‘¢ What is wanted is that men should drink less 
and keep better hours.” 

‘¢ Better education and legal prohibition of the 
sale of liquors.” 
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‘¢Do not believe in prohibition entirely, but 
think that many workmen would be better off if we 
had it.” 

‘¢When rum has been banished there will be 
some hope.” 

‘¢We should also support and encourage each 
other to resist the evils of drink.” 

‘¢ Abolish rum and tobacco.” 

‘¢ Prohibition both of tobacco and liquor would 
benefit us.” 

‘* Prohibition is about the only thing which will 
elevate workingmen.”’ 


These passages are from representatives of va- 
rious trades, and from various localities. They are 
selected from numerous -replies, every passage 
representing an individual. The views are those of 
the average intelligent workingman. They ask to 
be delivered from the curse. The New Jersey As- 
sembly has now before it the Local Option bill 
passed by the Senate. The Assembly will be false 
to the interests of honest labor as well as to all 
other worthy considerations if it rejects this bill.— 
Independent. 
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Not LONG SINCE, in an article in the Christian 
Worker, 
change which has occurred in many meetings of 
Friends since the early part of this century. He 
said: ‘* The line between ministers and the rest 
of the members of the Society was very distinctly 
drawn. It was rare that any voice was heard in 
our meetings except from regularly authorized and 
recorded ministers. Usage had strongly laid down 
the principle, at least in some Friends’ meetings, 
that none should break the silence in a meeting 
for worship who had not passed through the fiery 
ordeal of preparation for this special service: and 
the advice was given that no utterance should be 
made unless, like the prophet Isaiah, their lips had 
been touched with a live coal from the altar. Un- 
der this dread influence, a general silence pre- 
vailed, and the ministry became to a greater or less 
degree a ‘one-man power.’ The minister often 
wore a cheerless countenance, and seemed to stand 
ata distance from the younger members on reli- 
gious matters. The meetings were sometimes held 
in entire silence, even when two or three ministers 
were present, while in unsupplied meetings a human 
voice was rarely heard. Some of those meetings 
have gradually declined, and others have ceased to 
exist.” 

While we cannot recognize the character of a 
‘* one-man ’”’ power in a meeting whose gallery is 


‘©An Old Member’’ referred to the 


——— ee 
arranged for, and usually contains, several men 
and women, of whom two or three, or more, may 
be ministers, yet it may be admitted that the dis 
tance, practically, between gallery and floor has 
been, in the past, often too great for ‘the liberty 
of the Spirit." The place of the congregation in 
worship, the privilege and duty of every living 
member of the church to bear a part 1n its ser. 
vices: in other words, ‘‘ the priesthood of all be. 
lievers,” may come to be disallowed under a gal. 
lery system, as well as under that of a pulpit, 
These are some late words of Arthur Godlee, in the 
(London) FRIEND: 

‘* If we had no ministers’ gallery, or no acknowl. 
edged ministers, and every one could be brought 
to the true spirit of freedom, we might see how the 
truth helped the lives and affected the minds of 
more amongst us, as I believe, very much to our 
profit. The words of a young man go to the hearts 
of young men ; the words of a business man go to 
the hearts of business men, and so on through many 
sorts and conditions of men and women. If any 
one feels that the speaker understands and can 
sympathize with his individual case, that they have 
common trials and a common sort of life, the per- 


sonality of the speaker brings home the unchanging 
truth to the hearer.’’ 


We believe that it would be better to have no 
official recording or acknowledgment of ministers, 
than for it to be allowed to cramp or repress the gifts 
of those not so recorded. ‘* Quench not the Spirit, 
despise not prophesyings '? (I Thess. v. 20) isa 
very important apostolic injunction. 

But we cannot unite with those who suppose that 
a remedy for the deadness of suppression can be 
found in assigning to each congregation a man who 
is expected always to speak, with prayer, instruc. 
tion and exhortation, lest a meeting might pass in 
silence. Repressing vocal exercises to which the 
Spirit would give utterance is not bettered by sub- 
stituting for them utterances for which there has 
been no ‘‘ fiery ordeal of preparation,” from lips 
which, however they may have been and be some- 
times, are not always ‘‘touched with a live coal 
from the altar.’? We believe that all service that 
is worth while at all in religious meetings is from 
the Spirit. But there was often a failure, in the 
‘« middle ages’’ of our Society, to recognize those 
gentle and simple offerings which the Spirit prompts, 
such as the prophet Malachi may be supposed to 
refer to, when he says: ‘Then they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another, and the Lord 
hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name.’’ When 
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such offerings are recognized and encouraged, not 
only is edification experienced at the time, but men 
and women are raised up who grow to be workers 
jn the church ; ‘* some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and teach- 
ers; because ‘‘ unto every one of us is given grace 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

The following sentences are from Frederick W. 
Robertson : 


“This is the ministry and its work—not to drill 
hearts and minds and consciences into right forms 
of thought and mental postures, but to guide to the 
living God who speaks. My brethren, if any man 
or any body of men stand between us and the 
living God, saying, ‘ Only through us, the church, 
can you approach God; oniy through my conse- 
crated touch can you receive grace; only through 
my ordained teaching can you hear God’s voice; 
and the voice which speaks in your soul, in the still 
moments of existence, is no revelation from God, 
but a delusion and a fanaticism’—that man is a 
false priest. To bring the soul face to face with 
God, and supersede ourselves, that is the work of 
the Christian ministry.” 


In our private correspondence latterly, frequent 
allusion is made to the subject above touched upon. 
The sentiment of many is conveyed in these ex- 
pressions of a Friend in a Western State: 


‘The more opportunity I have of observing the 
working of the so called pastoral movement the more 
convinced I am of the incorrectness of the idea. 
But tam also strongly impressed that we must not 
stop at mere rebuttal or pointing out its mistakes, 
but there must be indicated a line of polity or ac- 
tion that shall with interest, if not enthusiasm, en- 
gage the minds of workers and young people. We 
ought to feel a kindling of the fires of loving earn- 
éstness and sincere purpose in our church or So- 
ciety. I somehow feel that it is almost time, in 
some way, to divert our minds from our discoura- 
ging defections a little, and catch up a watchword 


of progress, or onward! Is it not so? How shall 
we do it ?” 


eS nema 


BenjaMIN Coates, of whose decease in Phila- 
delphia a brief notice lately appeared on our pages, 
was, during his active life, a true, warm-hearted 
Christian philanthropist. To him, wealth was in- 
deed a stewardship. He was especially interested 
in the work of the Colonization Society, Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association, and Friends’ Institute for 
Colored Youth, in Philadelphia. In all of these 
he was a leader; in the Colonization Society, his 
Position was prominent and of public importance. 

Several hundred readers of Friends’ Review have 
had special cause for kind remembrance of him, it 
having been through his benevolence that our paper 
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has, for a long time, been sent gratuitously to 
them. 

For the withdrawal of such a man, through many 
of the latter years of his life, from all active ser- 
vice, by failure of health, we can find, under Provi- 
dence, no explanation, but that all the days of men 
on this earth are to be but as a short preface or in- 
troduction to the glory that is to be hereafter. 

IT Is AN EXAGGERATION to say, as one leading 
journal has said, that our country has, as yet, re- 
corded no greater name than that of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Many have surpassed him in wisdom, 
many have equaled him in patriotic enthusiasm ; in 
literary genius he has had numerous superiors. 
None of his writings are likely to be read twenty 
years hence. While civic greatness may well be 
placed above military success, his support of war 
for national defence and national honor brings his 
services into a comparison with those of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Grant, which they cannot well 
bear. His noblest achievement was his public de- 
fence of the cause of the Union against its enemies 
in England, during the Civil War. For this he will 
always be remembered as a most courageous patriot 
and a powerful popular orator. 

Personal power, ‘‘magnetic’’ influence over 
men, was indeed his most distinguishing character- 
istic: in this, perhaps, he excelled all others in our 
history. Leadership was, with him, a birthright ; 
and he added to his inheritance. /* But leadership 
has its dangers ; and these were exemplified in him. 
Passing, with willing silence, over the days when 
the shadow of accusation against him was felt across 
the church and the world, we cannot fail to lament 
the theological aberrations of his later years. Be- 
cause of these, it is well for the church and the . 
nation that, with the spell of his voice and presence, 
all the power of his leadership has passed away. 
The shadow of a great name alone will remain, 
‘¢to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

REMARKABLE, indeed, is the prolongation of the 
life of the Emperor of Germany, with considerable 
vigor, to the age of ninety years; especially so, 
because of the excitements and vivlent distractions 
which have attended his royal and imperial career. 
Europe may be congratulated upon the increasing 
love of peace which Kaiser Wilhelm has manifested 
in his latter days: he has had enough of war to 
wish for no more of it. Probably it is true that he 
has obtained a promise from Bismarck that no new 
war shall be begun during his life-time. Might 
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such an engagement be made or renewed when his 
successor mounts the throne of Germany, more 
than common well-wishing would attend the cry, 
‘“long live the emperor !’’ 


— — — = — 


DIED. 


JONES.—In Deering, Maine, Third mo. 11th, Alice 
M. Jones, of Limington, Maine, aged 25 years. 





THEINTERNATIONALLESSON. 





SECONUV QUARTER. 


Lgsson 11. Fourth month roth, 1887. 


JOSEPH EXALTED. Gen. xli. 38-48. 


Gotpgn Text.—Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Him, and He shall bring it to pass. Ps. xxxvii. 5. 


The thirteen years which nad passed since Joseph 
was sold into Egypt had been spent by him partly 
as a slave to Potiphar, and partly in prison. As 
Potiphar’s slave he prospered, for the Lord was 
with him. From ch. xxxix. v. 4 we infer that he 
became first Potiphar’s own personal servant, and 
then his steward, or overseer of all his property. 
Here he very probably had charge of large flocks and 
herds and other property, and his cheerful fidelity 
and zeal made this hard school of slavery an excel- 
lent preparation for the high position God had in 
store for him. But this partial prosperity was fol- 


lowed by another reverse. His goodness and faith-. 


fulness to God roused hatred, and he was unjustly 
accused and cast into prison and irons. From ch. 
xxxix. 20 and xl. 3 we gather that the prison 
formed a part of the dwelling of the ‘‘ captain of 
the guard.” It is called (ch. xli. 14) ‘the dun- 
geon.’’ It very probably consisted of subterranean 
vaults, perhaps only entered by an aperture in the 
roof, through which the prisoners were let down. 
From Ps. cv. 17, 18, it is apparent that he was at 
first very severely treated, yet still the Lord was 
with him, and through His power Joseph soon 
gained the position of overseer in the prison, as he 
had done in Potiphar’s house. Cf. Prov. xvi. 7. 
Then came the imprisonment of Pharaoh’s chief 
butler and baker, and Joseph’s interpretation of 
their dreams, and after that two more years of im. 
prisonment followed, during which he might well 
be tempted tothink himself altogether forgotten. 
It is most important to note in this part of Joseph’s 
life that he kept his steady faith in God through all. 
He was never so cast down but that he found an 
opportunity of doing his duty to the best of his 
ability ; and in prison he was able to forget his own 
troubles enough to sympathize with his fellow 
prisoners. This self-forgetful sympathy. was in the 
end the means of his release, for when Pharaoh also 
dreamed a dream and none could interpret it, the 
chief butler remembered Joseph and spoke of him 
to Pharaoh, so that he was brought out from the 
dungeon. And now the opportunity had come for 
which all his previous experiences had fitted him. 


He had loved and trusted God in adversity, and 
had learned to understand His voice, and now he 
was able to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams. Inthe two 





dreams it has been thought that the kine repre. 
presented the animal and the wheat the vegetable 
products. Joseph not only gave the interpretation, 
but further advised Pharaoh to appoint a suitable 


person to store up one fifth of the produce of the 


years of plenty in preparation for the years of 


famine that should follow. 


38. And Pharaoh said unto his servants. Who 


this Pharaoh was is uncertain, but most scholars 
consider it probable that he was one of the Hyksos 
or Shepherd Kings. 
most flourishing kingdom the world had ever known, 


Egypt at this time was the 


Pharaoh at once accepted Joseph’s suggestion of 


appointing an officer to superintend the storing up 
of food. Such a one as this ts, a man in whom the 
Spirit of God is. 
that his wisdom came from God, and his conduct 
confirmed his words. 


Joseph had already told them 


See Dan. iv. 8, 18; v. 11, 
14; Vi. 3. 
40. Thou shalt be over my house and by thee 


shall all my people be ruled. Pharaoh, though a 
heathen, recognized that the wisdom of this young 


Hebrew slave was far beyond what the gods of 
Egypt could give, and he hastened to place him in 


a position where it could be exercised for the ad- 


vantage of his people. It will be noted that the 


powers which he gave to Joseph were far beyond 


those embraced in Joseph’s suggestion. 

41. And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand. 
Esth. iii. 10; viii. 2, 8. This ring was undoubtedly 
a principal feature in Joseph’s appointment as 
prime minister. It contained Pharaoh’s signet, and 
as people in the East do not sign their names, but 
have them engraved on their seals and use the seal 
with thick ink wherever we should sign our names, 
the giving of Pharaoh’s ring to Joseph, really in- 
vested him with almost regal authority. Amd ar- 
rayed him investures of fine linen. The fine linen of 
Egypt was of such exquisite fineness that ‘‘ whereas 
the finest linen in India—the finest now made—has 
only roo threads an inch, that of Egypt has at times 
140 threads to the inch.’’—Sir J. G. Wilkinson. 
Only persons of the highest rank and station were 
permitted to wear it. And put a gold chain about 
his neck. ‘*The monuments show that on the in- 
vestiture of a high official in Egypt, one of the 
chief ceremonies was the putting on him a collar 
of gold.”—Smith’s Bible Dict. 

43. And he made him to ride in the second 
chariot which he had; that is, second to his own. 
And they cried before him, Bow the knee. Marg. 
Abreck. If the word is Hebrew ‘‘ bow the knee 
is probably correct. In Egyptian it signifies “‘ pure 
prince,’’ according to Thornley Smith, or ‘‘ re 
joice,’’ according to CanonSmith. It was shouted 
by heralds before Joseph’s chariot in the procession 
by which his inauguration was celebrated. 

44. Tam Pharaoh, &. The meaning seems to 
be ‘*I, Pharaoh, raise thee to this position.” The 
government of Egypt at this time was an absolute 
monarchy, only controlled by certain rights which 
the priests possessed. The Pharaoh was worshipped 
as a god. 

45. And Pharaoh called Joseph's name Zaph- 
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nath-paaneah. The meaning is uncertain, perhaps 
«Governor of the Living one,” with a ‘reference to 
Joseph’s true God—(Geikie). Canon Cook thinks 
it means ‘‘ Bread of life.’ And he gave him to 
wife Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest of 
On. Potipherah means ‘‘ Belonging to Rah,”’ &. ¢., 
the Sun. On or Heliopolis, the city of the Sun, was 
in lower Egypt, about twenty miles northeast of 
Memphis. It was a sacred city devoted to the 
worship of the sun, to which its principal temple 
was dedicated. It was famous for the number and 
beauty of its obelisks, of which now only one 
stands on its original site. The two obelisks called 
Cleopatra’s Needles, one of which is now in London, 
and the other in New York came originally from 
Heliopolis. 

46. And Joseph went out from the presence of 
Pharaoh, and went throughout the land of Egypt. 
He did not waste time at Pharaoh’s court, but im- 
mediately entered upon the duties of his office by 
making a survey of the country, probably to ar- 
range for the store-houses and for putting his 
plans into active operation. 

48. And he gathered up all the food of the seven 
years, &c. By reference to v. 34 we see that it was 
proposed to store up only one-fifth of the food. 
Perhaps the yield was so great that a larger pro- 
portion could be spared. It seems probable that 
in consequence of the warntng which had been 
received more corn than usual would be sown dur- 
ing the years of plenty. The conduct of Joseph 


in reference to the distribution of the corn during 
the years of famine has been condemned by some 
as being too severe on the people, but after making 
allowance for the difference between their circum- 
stances and those of to day we are struck with his 


justice and generosity. In the first place if the 
people after being warned failed to make provision 
for the years of famine the state had a right to 
reap some benefit from its own providence and their 
carelessness. In accordance with ancient custom 
Joseph would have been justified in reducing them 
to actual slavery, but after they had voluntarily 
given themselves up to him he restored them to 
liberty and provided them with the means for 
future support, only demanding in return a tax of 
one-fifth of the increase for Pharaoh. That his 
policy reduced a factiousand discontented people to 
willing subjects seems probable from Gen. xlvii. 25. 
May not the tax of one fifth itself have been only 
an enforcement of a right of taxation already pos- 
sessed by the Pharaoh? (Ch. xli. 34.) 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1, Joseph’s life was apparently controlled by 
human influences, the cruelty of his brothers and 
the wickedness of his master’s wife, but behind the 
human was the Divine hand making all things 
work for good to him. Twice we read that ‘‘ the 
Lord was with Joseph.’’ See also Acts vii. 9, ro. 

2. The opportunity of preparing himself for a 
noble destiny would have been useless had Joseph 
chosen to give way to sorrow, discouragement, 
temptation and sin. He steadfastly served God 


and did his best even amidst the most adverse sur- 
roundings and when the great day came it found 
him ready. 

3. We cannot control our circumstances, but we 
can control our own conduct in them. 

4. By obedience to God and cheerful trust in 
Him we may in the meanest and most common- 
place surroundings become fitted for positions of 
exalted usefulness, and as surely as we are fitted for 
them we shall either in this world or in the next 
be called to fill them. 

5. God’s promises, though apparently delayed 
are sure, and to those who love Him He is con- 
stantly working out their fulfillment. 


—— ——- ewe 


THE FOLLOWING items are from the /nterchange : 


Rufus P. King was at Bellefonte from the first to 
the eighth of this month. He attended the regular 
meetings on First and Fourth days and held a parlor 
meeting on the subject of Foreign Missions. He 
also visited the jail and held a meeting at the Afri- 
can M. E. Church on Fourth-day evening. 


Francis T. King had an interesting gathering at 
his house on the evening of the roth ult. He in- 
vited the Trustees and Professors and Students of 
the Johns Hopkins University who were members 
of the Society of Friends. There were four Trus- 
tees, four Professors and twelve students, and after 
refreshments and some general conversation, F, T. 
King made some interesting remarks, followed by 
Dr. James Carey Thomas, J. Rendel Harris (who 
was specially invited to be present), and Dr. Haupt. 
The meeting was concluded with prayer. 


The series of meetings at Eutaw Street Meeting- 
house, mentioned in our last issue, was continued 
for ten days. The weather was rather stormy, and 
made the attendance small on several nights. We 
believe much blessing rested upon the work, and 
the attendance of our First day morning meetings 
has been large, and the interest in the after meet- 
ings very marked. Caroline E. Talbott has been 
visiting some families, and holding Gospel Temper- 
ance Meetings in different localities near Baltimore. 
Her labors have been much blessed. 


The interest awakened on Federal Hill during 
the series of meetings continues, and the meetings 
since have been much larger, and the Lord’s bless- 
ing has rested upon them in the awakening of sin- 
ners, and the building up of believers. 


Elizabeth L. Comstock spent two weeks in Rich- 
mond, two weeks in Lower Virginia, three days in 
Richmond on her return from Southampton, and 
two in Washington. She held seven meetings with 
Friends in Richmond ; visited and held two meet- 
ings with ladies, had two appointed meetings in 
churches, and one Gospel Temperance meeting. 
In Washington she and John Crenshaw held an ap- 
pointed meeting for Friends and others in the Y. M. 
C. A. rooms. She had also two meetings with 
ladies, and two public meetings, and gave one 
Bible reading. 
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other early in the season and long before tubes are 
formed of any size. The plants in each row may 
therefore easily feed on the manure given to their 
neighbors, and a true result not be obtained. 
Taking the results, however, for what they are 
worth and with this liability to some error, we ob- 
serve that the largest return above mentioned was 
obtained from dry ashes and plaster; next, from 
dry ashes and hen compost; third, from bran and 
plaster, and from stable drippings; fourth, from 
hen compost ; fifth, from leached ashes; and from 
the unmanured row just half as much as from the 
ashes and plaster. The fertilizer was given at the 
same cash value to each row. ‘There is no doubt 
that different returns would come from these fer- 
tilizers in other localities with soils of unlike char- 
acter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mexico Crry, Third mo. 12, 1887. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—I wish to record our 
thankfulness for a pleasant call from Paschall Hacker 
and his sister, E, M. Hacker, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who have lately been visiting our city. Their presence 
and words of sympathy were like springs of water in 
athirsty land. We hope that all Friends who come 
to the city will call at the Mission, Ex Seminaro, No. 11. 

The 1oth of Third mo. was the first anniversary of 
the opening of our mission in Mexico City. Though 
the year has been one of trial and disappointment to 
the workers here and at home, yet there is much to be 
thankful for in that which has been accomplished, and 
in the present oulook of the work. 

Our day school opened with six scholars, It has 
been continued during the year. We have now 30 
enrolled, with an average attendance of 20. Our 
Sunday-school averages about 20, and the lesson for the 
week 1s taught in the day school, so that they all re- 
ceive Bible instruction. Our First-day evening meet- 
ings are the largest, varying from 35 to 45, mostly 
adults. The time of these meetings is mostly occu- 
pied in preaching the gospel, which seems to be kindly 
received, 

Our mid week meetings have been seasons of rich 
blessings, They have been of a social character, 
Many taking part. 

The kind reception we have met with, and the con- 
staat increase of our school and meetings are encoura- 
ging features. Though the church party (Roman) is 
rapidly regaining its property and power, yet there are 
many here who are ready to accept the pure gospel 
In its simplicity. 

We are comparatively free from persecution here, 
yet we wonder if the burning of our mission at Santa 

arbara may not be an omen of that which is near at 
hand for Protestants in this and other lands. How 
precious is the promise that God will save His own! 
We are very thankful for our constant good health. 
This is the most sickly portion of the year in this cli- 
mate, There is much sickness among the poor whose 
food and shelter are insufficient for our March winds 
and changeable weather. The wretchedness and 
squalidity of the poor of this land are heartrending, 
and this is much the largest class, There is but little 
Prospect for their condition to be materially improved 
until there shall be radical changes in them, and in 
the social customs of the people. How great is the 

nto any land of the open Bible and a Christian 


civilization, To the church is given the precious pri- 

vilege of carrying this light and joy to the dark places 

of the earth. May we be faithful to our charge. 
ERVIN G. TABER, 





“WILLIAM ALLEN—THE 
GENIUS.” 


SPITALFIELDS 


If the Peace Society ever had one particular 
‘father and founder” par excellence, William 
Allen, F. R. S., the eminent ‘‘Friend” and phil- 
anthropist, might lay claim to that honor. For it 
was at his house in Plough Court, Lombard Street, 
that, in 1814, he convened a number of gentlemen, 
like-minded with himself, to consider the desira- 
bility of establishing a society for the systematic 
diffusion of peace principles. Owing to the con- 
tinuance of the long French war, the way for the 
fulfilment of the desired object did not immediately 
open. But in 1816, after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, Mr. Allen convened a second meeting at 
his house for the same purpose, and with the co- 
operation of the illustrious Thomas Clarkson, the 
late Mr. J. Tregelles Price, and other friends, 
succeeded in forming the Peace Society, which has 
maintained an uninterrupted existence to the 
present day. William Allen was not only a pro- 
fessor, but a self-denying practicer of peace 
principles. He was, at one period, requested by 
the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia to undertake 
the supply of drugs to his vast armies. This alone 
would have enabled. Mr. Allen to achieve wealth 
and position. But he wholly refused to have any- 
thing to do with such a tempting offer, lest its 
acceptance might seem, even indirectly, inconsist- 
ent with his peace advocacy. 

This, with other incidents, is mentioned in a 
very interesting memoir of Mr. Allen, lately pub- 
lished under the title of ‘The Spitalfields Genius.” 
It is written by Mr. Joshua Fayle, of 1, Tenby 
Villas, Walthamstow, Essex, fron whom copies can 
be obtained at the (reduced) price of two shillings 
each. This is exceedingly cheap, and affords an 
inducement to place so desirable a book in the 
hands of the young and in libraries for their use, as 
well as for adults. Inasmuch as several biog- 
raphies of Mr. Allen had previously been written 
by other authors, it was not an easy task which 
Mr. Fayle had to accomplish. But he has maa- 
aged it with tact and ability, and has succeeded in 
giving much freshness to his subject, even for 
those who were previously familiar with the main 
points of Mr. Allen’s career. There is, in fact, 
much valuable matter in this volume which does 
not appear in the previous works. And the narra- 
tive is sustained in a lively and agreeable style.— 
Herald of Peace. 


Se 


THE VENERABLE Dr. Mark Hopkins, ex-Presi- 
dent of Williams College, is 85 years old. A re- 
porter of the Boston Record who called on him 
writes : 

His hair is white as the driven snow, long and 
thin, and combed carelessly over his head. From 
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underneath a pair of beetling white eyebrows shine 
forth eyes of brilliancy and keennesss. His face 
is smooth-shaven, with the exception of side whis- 
kers; the lips are firm, frequently wreathing into 
smiles of wonderful sweetness; the nose is promi- 
nently Roman, and the lines of the face indicate 
the sttdent and profound thinker. As is his yearly 
custom he gave an informal reception to the senior 
class of Williams College, of which he is still the 
professor of theology and moral and intellectual 
philosophy. It seems wonderful to see this aged 
man, fifteen years beyond the allotted time of hu- 
man existence, performing his daily collegiate 
duties, with his faculties as unimpaired as though 
he were 50 instead of 85. 





Mrs. ANANDABAI JOSHEE, who graduated last 
year at the Woman’s Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, has received an appointment in her native 
India, in the new Female Hospital at Kolapoor. 
Mrs. Joshee is not a Christian, unless very recently 
converted, but she came to this country to prepare 
herself for medical service among her country- 
women. She isa relative of the distinguished Pun- 
dita Ramabia.— Friends’ Misstonary Advocate. 











WHEN will the intolerable wrong of gam- 
bling on Atlantic steamers be made to cease? 
Thirteen gentlemen, among them our friend, Mr. 
W. Noble, wrote to 7he Times of Feb. 1, that the 
smoking-room of the Umbria, of the Cunard Line, 
was ‘turned into a veritable hell during the last 
homeward voyage. They tell of professional gam- 
blers traveling the Atlantic to decoy the unsuspect- 
ing; of a young man losing all his money, bor- 
rowing ; then urged to drink; in despair trying to 
jump overboard, and placed in arrest under a 
keeper. Gambling disputes disturbed the sleep of 
passengers, and the comfort of the’ voyage was 
destroyed. Is there no power to stop all this evil? 

WE HOPE the following statement, taken from 
an Irish paper, is true; if so, it points to a simple 
and easy method of staying the gambling plague 
that rages in mid ocean : 

A complaint was made by a passenger of the Au- 
rania the second day from Queenstown that he had 
been cleaned out at poker by two professed At- 
lantic gamblers who were on board. Capt. Haines 
at once came into the smoke room, and made a 
speech to the following effect: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I do 
not object to a quiet game at whist on board my 
ship, but poker and other gambling games I do ob- 
ject to. Ihave come to warn you that there are 
two professed gamblers on board. They are known 
to me, I can see them now, but I will not look at 
them. I now warn them that if they play another 
game of poker or other gambling game on board 
this voyage I will-at-once have them put in irons 
and kept prisoners until we land in New York, 
when I will then hand them over to the authori- 
ties.’’ Loud cheers greeted this speech, and from 
that time to reaching New York not another game 
of cards, except whist, was played on the steamer. 
— The (London) Christian. 





OH, THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE, 
And whither wouldst thy fly, Oh, soul, 
If thou hadst wings? 
Is rest beyond the seas ? at either pole? 
Are there the springs, 


Where Heaven's pure waters bubble up below? 


And the far oceans answer sadly, “ No !” 


Tell me, Oh, soul ! where thou wouldst fly 


To find thy rest ? 
Among the stars? the spaces of the sky ? 

From East to West ? 
And suns and stars make answer, sphere on sphere, 
« Back, back, Oh, winged soul! Rest is not here,” 


Where wouldst thou fly ? to works ? to empty forms 


With thy dove-wings ? 
Will these give shelter from eternal storms? 
These poor dead things? 
And “ working ” answers with a voice severe, 
“Turn back, mistaken soul, Rest is not here |” 


Oh, heart! thou need’st not fly away 
To find thy rest. 
Peace seeks for thee, if thou wilt stay, 
And just be blest, 
Fold up thy wings and sit at Jesus’ feet, 
There wilt thou find thy Heaven, a rest complete! 
—Sunday Magasine, 





.- 


PARABLES. 








[Clara Thwaites, in the Sunday Magazine,] 
Earth sings her parables of loss and gain 
In boldest speech, 
Yet heights sublime which spirits shall attain 
She cannot reach, 
Aérial whispers float o'er land and sea, 
«It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Her royal purples and her crowns of gold, 
Her white attire, 

The sceptred lilies which her summers hold, 
With flames afire,— 

All fail to show the glory we shall see,— 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be,” 


Who from unsightly bulb or slender root 
Could guess aright 
The glory of the flower, the fern, the fruit, 
In summer’s height ? 
Through tremulous shadows voices call to me, 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


Triumphant guesses from the seer and sage 
Through shadows dart, 

And tender meanings on the poet’s page 
Console the heart. 

O songs prophetic ! though so sweet are ye, 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall be,” 





DISARMAMENT. 





“ Put up thy sword!” The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks in the pauses of the cannon’s rcar, 

O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 

And left dry ashes ; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead ; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire ; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons, 
Of desolate women in their far off homes, 
Waiting to hear the step that never comes! 

O men and brothers! let that voice be heard ; 
War fails, try peace ; put up the useless sword. 
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Fear not the end. There isa story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 

And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 

With grave responses listening unto it ; 

Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 

Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 

“Qson of peace!” the giant cried, “thy fate 

Jssealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 

The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said: ‘“ Poor fiend, even thee I love,” 

Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove; 

And where the thunder of its rage was heard 

Circling above him sweetly sang the bird ; 

“Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song ;— 

And peace unweapen’d conquers every wrong. 
—Selected, Joun G. WHITTIER, 


SUMMARY OF NEws. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—-GREAT BRITAIN.-— 
Though neither W. H..Smith nor Balfour gave any 
explicit statement of the Government's Irish mea- 
sures on the 22d instant, an analysis of their 
speeches discloses the fact that a definite policy 
has been decided upon and fully elaborated, covering 
all the legislation for Ireland that the Government 
will ever consent to propose, The programme will 
open with the Coercion bill, conjoined with a tenants’ 
relief bill, to be introduced in the House of Lords this 
week. The relief proposals will consist of giving 
tenants power to stay evictions by declaring their ina- 


bility to pay full rent and wiping out the claim by sur- 


render to the Bankruptcy Court. A grand measure 
for land purchases will follow. This measure is now 
known to be based upon Chamberlain’s land bank 
scheme, If the Government should be defeated at 
any point in the development of their policy they will 
not resign, but will appeal to the country. The confi- 
dent tone of the Ministerialists confirms the generally 
accepted report that Chamberlain and Lord Harting- 
ton assisted in building the scheme and approve the 
final structure. 

In the division the 25th inst. inthe House of Commons 
on John Morley’s amendment to the Government's 
motion to grant urgency for the Coercion bill, three 
Unionists voted against the Government. Seven Union- 
lst members were absent. The vote seems to have 
given gratification to both the Unionists and the Home 
Rulers ; the first because the Government had a ma- 
jority, the second because the majority was much less 
than was anticipated. 

The Woman's Liberal Federations of England, al- 
though but recently started, number nine to ten thou- 
sand members already, W. E. Gladstone's wife made 
the opening address at one of the meetings held in the 
Whitehall recently. She hoped that the work of women 
for the Liberal cause would be open and clear, influ- 
encing by direct and not by “back-stairs” methods, 
Whether this is a tribute to the merely persuasive ef- 
forts of the Primrose League, the association of Tory 
ladies, or not, it is certainly a remarkable admission 
that the Liberal societies of women are to proceed by 
arguments, and are to be, as one of the other speakers 
Predicted, an educational movement. 

FRANCE.—The Budget Committee, by a vote of 14 
0 4, has rejected the supplementary credits asked by 


the Government, A ministerial crisis is believed to 
be inevitable, 


GERMANY.—The ninetieth anniversary of Emperor 
William's birthday occurred the 22d inst. The city of 
Berlin was gaily decorated, so as to give a joyous ap- 
pearance to the town. Special memorial religious 
services were held early in the day in all the churches 
and synagogues, and the edifices were reported . 
crowded in every case. All the members of the Im- 
perial family and all their princely guests drove in a 
procession to the palace and personally tendered their 
congratulations to the Emperor. Prince Bismarck 
assured the Crown Prince Rudolph, of Austria-Hun- 
gary, who represented his father at the birthday cele- 
bration, that Germany's foreign policy is pacific, that 
peace is assured for 1887, and that there is no cause 
for disquietude in either the East or West. The day 
was celebrated with similar and equal enthusiasm in 
all the towns of the Empire. 

The cordial feeling that seems to be now existing 
between France and Germany has been increased by 
the announcement that Germany will take part in the 
French International Exposition in 1887. 


BuLGarRiA.—Prince Ferdinand, of Saxe-Coburg, has 
written to members of the Sobranje expressing his de- 
sire to be nominated as a candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne, 


DomeEsTic.—The President signed the commissions 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commissioners on the 
24th inst. They will meet at Washington at once, It 
is thought that the President has strengthened himself 
by the appointment of the Commissioners, as they are 
believed to be men of sterling integrity and ability. 
Robert Garrett, President of the B. & O. R. R., when 
asked what he thought of the probable working of the 
bill said, “ I believe the bill will result in the fixing 
and maintenance of rates which will be fair alike to 
the people and the railways, and that confidence will 
be restored ultimately in American securities ; that an 
influx of foreign capital will result which will tend to 
develop the undeveloped resources in this country, 
and the rails which have been laid in the east in ad- 
vance, perhaps, to a certain extent of the necessities 
of the country, will ultimately be made to yield a fair 
return.” 

W. E. Gladstone cabled the following message to 
Charles A. Dana, New York: “I am very sensible 
of the value of the sympathy which, from the first, we 
have received from, as I believe, the great majority of 
the American people in our attempt to secure just 
measures of good government for Ireland—a sym- 
pathy which I feel sure will continue to attend us until 
this just policy shall attain its coming consummation.” 


The total value of the exports from the United 
States during the twelve months which ended Second 
mo, 28th was $729,807,559, against $663,669,941 dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months. The total value of 
imports for the twelve months which ended Second 
mo. 28th was $670,257,534, against $607,721,128 dur- 
ing the twelve months which ended with Second mo., 
1886, 

Australians receive more letters and post cards than 
any other people, the annual average being 24 for 
each person, Europeans come next with about 14 
each, An Asiatic gets only 40-100 of a letter or post- 
card, and an African only 9-100, In Europe there 
were mailed in 1885 3,894,100,000 letters and 597,500,- 
000 post-cards ; in America, 1,596,800,000 letters and 
398,000,000 post-cards; in Asia, 246,000,000 letters 
and 80,000,000 post-cards ; in Australia, 93,400,000 let- 
ters and 1,200,000 post-cards, and in Africa, 18,700,000 
letters and 360,000 post-cards, The total number of 
pieces of matter mailed in Europe in 1885 was 7,249,- 
300,000; in America, 3,819,000,000 ; in Asia, 389,600,- 
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000; in Australia, 151,400,000, and in Africa, 30,- 
700,000, 

On the 26th inst. it was reported that the floods in 
all the rivers of Dakota continued unabated, and the 
Red river was higher than ever known before. Great 
+ damage has been done to property, and more is 
threatened. A family have been for six days isolated 
on Sable Island near Bismarck. They occupy a 
“nest,” in limbs of trees, three miles from shore, and 
subsist on what they can gather from the water, for it 
has been impossible to reach them. 

There was a general and heavy snow and wind 
storm throughout the Northwest on the 2otb instant. 
Trains on many railroads were delayed, and in Des 
Moines the streets were blocked by snow. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


——~ 


Sterling Sher Plated Wares 
WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 


S.W. cor. Fifth and Cherry Streets 
(180 North Fifth St.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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—— 
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Retailing Below Cost. 


The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
ASSIGNEE. 





Friends’ Teachers’ an of Philadel- 
phia. 


The next meeting will be held at Friends’ Select 
School, No. 140 North Sixteenth Street, Phila., on 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 2d, 1887, at2 P.M. Pro- 
gramme—1!. “The Study of Botany,” Prof. EK. B. 
Wilson, of Bryn Mawr College. 2. “The Culture of 
the Feelings,” Prof. Thomas M. Balliet, Supt. of 
Schools of Reading, Pa. 3. “ Influence of Continental 
Relief in Geography and History,” Prof. Alexander E, 
Frye, of Hyde Park, Mass. Friends are cordially-in- 
vited. PHEBE NICHOLSON, Secretary. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Associated Ex” 
ecutive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs 
will be held (D, V.) at Marion, Indiana, at 9 A. M. 
on Fourth-day, Sixth mo, 22, 1887, 
James E, RuHOADs, Clerk. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. UNDER THE 

care of Miami Centre and Fairfield Quarterly Meet- 

ings of Orthodox Friends. High and healthy location. Tuition 

$1 per week ; no other fees. Two commodious boarding houses 

on the club plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary apparatus. 





C. L. COMFORT, 
No. [7 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
—MANUFACTURER OF CHOICE— 
Flavoring Extracts, Liquid Renng 
—AND DEALER IN SELECTED— 


COOKING HERBS AND PURE SPICES, 
Orders by mail solicited. 








OF THE AGE 
EVERY FAMILY 


1 PHEN FWA ao AN a soy 
SW.COR.I2TH &MARKET STS, *# 3% 
sit % PHILADELPHIA PA, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Are needful in every Family. What Books? Most 
families have an unabridged Dictionary ; many, 4 
Universal Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary; 
some, also, a Cyclopedia. 

More important than any of these, is a 


HOUSEHOLD MANUAL 


giving full information concerning Heauru and 
DIsEASE: FAMILY MEDICINE, NuRSING, HYGIENE, 
and Wuat To Do In EMERGENCIES. Sucha book 
has just been published by 


Lea Brotuers & Co., 706 Sansom St., Phila. 


Price, $4.00 or $5.00, according to binding. It 
may be ordered through a Bookseller anywhere. 


so te me 


From The Boston Herald. 


“A veritable encyclopedia, touching as it does on 
nearly all subjects which pertain to the science ot 
medicine.” “Many useful hints on nursing and the 
care and management of the sick room are given, 
“This book contains eight colored plates, and some 
283 woodcuts. All are exceedingly good, especially 
the former.” 


The Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 


“No one need be at a loss in any emergency, who 
has such a book to turn to, Let it be in every house 
hold, It is very good.” ; 
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